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AN APOLOG Y. 


-..0+-- 


1Iy DEAR FRIENDS, ACQU..\IXTANCES, AXD ENEMIBS, 
SIXCE it is impossible to deny that for 
twelve years I was an adherent of that School of 
religious thought which you, whether clergy or 
people, so adrnirably support and illustrate, and 
that during the last four years I was growing 
more and more attached to your cause by the ties 
of the clerical profession, and by actual ministra- 
tions amongst you from Easter 1875 till last 
December, and ret, that in the midst of my occu- 
pation I dropped it, to all appearance, suddenlJ'; 
left my field of ,vork; and, after a short interval, 
abandoned the cause itself, and went over to the 
enemy's lines,-since I must admit the truth of 
these facts, you may well think I owe you some 
kind of explanation. 
Indeed it is more than possible that some 
have ,vondered why I have delayed paying such 
a debt so long, questioning, perhaps, whether 
Iny interest in your spiritual welfare was ever 
very sincere and earnest, if I let it appear to have 
suddenly and entirely evaporated; or even con- 
A :! 
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eluding that a convert who says nothing has 
nothing to say. 
Neither am I altogether callous to the various 
accounts of my conversion, which, in default of 
my own explanation, have been supplied gratui- 
tously; some kind1y meant but inadequate; some 
reasonable but not the true ones; others again 
neither kind nor true. 
For these reasons, not follo,ving any man's 
suggestion, I overcome a natural dislike of the 
task, and offer you my humble apology. 
But first, St. Peter warns me not to follow him 
so closely as to use a weapon of offence to defend 
the truth. I wish to gain your ears, not to 
wound them; tI1erefore I make no use of terms 
\vhich you repudiate as insulting, nor do I 
attempt to entrap you by popular phraseology 
which seems to beg the ,vhole question. It is, of 
course, unavoidable that I should say much which 
you dislike about your position, but I most 
distinctly repudiate the intention of casting 
aspersions on anyone WIl0 holds it. The view 
,vhich to me is now so clear was not so once, and 
is probably still obscure to some former friends. 
And God forbid, that after all I have seen of 
intense earnestness, of most real, unostentatious 
piety, of generous self-sacrifice,-God forbid that 
I should even appear to deny the work of His 
Holy Spirit in so many members of the Church of 
Eng1anc1. And as regards that Church itself, in 
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the interests of truth, I anI far froin seeking to 
fasten on it errors \vhich it does in nowise coun- 
tenance. I make no capital out of the old canons, 
etc., which might possibly be called obsolete, nor 
of the heresies more or less consciously held by 
self-styled ll1embers of )TOUr Church, such as 
...t\rianism, N estorianism, and Sabellianism; nor of 
the dangerous beliefs underlying the popular 
Inind, such as that every lnan lnay be saved by 
his sect if he be true to it ; nor, again, of the gross 
violations of the rubric, which are so conspicuous 
in every party. I would even rather appeal to the 
professed teaching of your Church as against the 
bitter animosity to"
ards converts, ,vhich, strange 
to say, is displayed chiefly by those who, at one 
time or another, have been very near their own 
conversion. \Vhatever they have lost or gained, 
gall and bitterness cannot COllie from God; and 
I pray that some ,vord of lnine may help to dissi- 
pate feelings so un\vorthy of the society in \vhich 
they appear. 


I. 


Probably, the first, point I have to defend is 
indicated by some such questions as these:- 
1Yhat right had I ever to entertain for OIle 
moment a doubt about the truth of my position? 
'\T as I not at a post of honour, an officer in an 
army, or at least, a guide of an exploring party? 
Ho,v then could I even think of leaving it, throw- 
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ing Up my commission, abandoning my post? 
"\Vell, I recognise, as I ahvays did recogllise, 
that I was in a position of trust to this extent, 
that V\
hile I held it I was scrupulously faithful to 
it both in external conduct and conversation; so 
much so that my most intimate friends had no 
suspicion of my movement till I had moved; nor 
did I move till I was sure that the office I held 
was not what I supposed it; my commission not 
,vhat it pretended to be. 
But as to ,vhether I had any right to question 
nlY position at all, I might appeal to the Inany 
,vho have questioned and abandoned it, or who 
have questioned and retained it, and I think the 
number and character of those persons more than 
enough to prove this one thing, that it really is 
a very questionable position. 
But the fact is, the very nature of the position 
is such that scarcely any reflecting person who 
holds it can avoid asking himself ,vhether it is 
indeed tenabJe. For consider such simple facts as 
these:-Our great idea ,vas t]le Church- the Chris- 
tian religion had been entrusted not to the chances 
of tradition, or the circulation of a book, but to 
a perpetual society called the Church. Our Lord 
had founded only one Church. She was plainly 
visible, made up of the Anglican Churches, the 
Church of Rome, and the Churches of the East. 
True, these were in open schism, so that the one 
vi sible Ch urch had an invisible unity! "r e ,ycre 
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to listen to her voice, though circumstances had 
for centuries rendered her incapable of speaking! 
'Ve were to cling to our only true Fathers-in- 
God in this country, though we closed our ears 
to their admonitions! Thus we ]ooked beyond 
the modern and insular ideas of other parties 
in our own Church, and it came to pass that to 
a very great extent we embraced the doctrines 
of those who rejected our communion, ,vhilst we 
embraced the cOlnmunion of those who rejected 
our doctrines! 
"\Vithout going a step further, 1:ere was surely 
enough to set a man thinking; enough to make 
anyone unstable and restless who real1y wished 
for a locus standi and something to rest upon. 
Anyone, I say, but especially one whose occu- 
pation was ever confronting him with these 
apparent absurdities. Ând the question naturally 
arose, whether they were realJy absurdities. Nay, 
a ,vhole Catechism of Questions; as,- 
'Vbat do I really believe? 
"\Vhy do I believe so much and no more? 
Will my faith bear watering down or shading 
off, so as to meet the exigencies of modern require- 
ments, and make it both comprehensive and com- 
prehensible ? 
What is the ultimate standard of my faith? 
Questions of this kind ,vere not to be put down 
,,-ith a high hand, as though our position ""ere 
abo,"e question; as though it ,,,,ere in itself a 
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matter of faith. No, they were too serious and 
too searching; they required one to face and 
answer them; for they touched the very grounds 
of our religion. 
"'Vhat is the use," a friend would say, when I 
started the subject with him, "as you don't get. at 
any solution of your difficulties; what is the use 
of always stirring up the mud?" But the true 
ans-nrer was simple, "Because I strongly suspected 
that at the bottom of my difficulties there was 
n1ud, and I do not like mud, whether mud intel- 
lectual or n1ud nloral." I wanted to drink of a 
clear well. 
So much for my defence of having entertained 
the question at all. 


II. 


Having done so, I resolved not to be deceived 
by any confusion which was merely superficial, 
or transient, or in any way accidental. Any 
obscurity, or perplexity, or even faults in our 
position, which might fairly be assigned to want 
of discipline, or external influence, or to any cause 
short of the position itself, should have no weight 
with me. 
I only wished to ascertain the nature of the 
source of our stream, how our house was founded 
and built; in plain language, ,vhat laws really 
governed 0-1.11" position. 
N ow the only laws having any claim to regulate 
Iny faith seemed to me to be the formularies of 
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tho Church of England. That I ,vas right in this 
point I hope to prove subsequently. Suffice it to 
say now (however ridiculous it may appear to some 
aùvanced persons) that I really felt bound, in 
conscience, by the formularies to which I had 
solemnly assented, viz., the Prayer-hook and the 
Thirty-nine Articles. 
At the same time, it ,vas the peculiarity of 
our position that we had embraced certain doc- 
trines which appeared to be of even higher obli- 
gation than the Anglican formularies, to me so 
much higher, that could they be shown to be 
in opposition to the formularies, the formu- 
laries must bend or break before the doctrines. 
These doctrines I held tenaciously, anxiously, I 
may say, passionately; the less calmly, perhaps, 
from the feeling, of which I was more or less con- 
scious, that I had no basis, support, or guarantee 
for them (if I Jet them slip, who would restore 
them to me?); but I held them the more firmly and 
jealously, because I was learning this first prin- 
ciple, TRUTH IS EXCLUSIVE OF FALSEHOOD.* 
Taking my stand on this principle and clinging 
to those doctrines, the particular question which 
I had to solve 'w'as, not whether the Prayer-book 


if. IIo,v tl1Ïs influenced me will appear in due conrse ; the 
thing itself seems self-evident enough to command universal 
assent; but as it is practically ignored on a large scale, I state 
it as a principle, about which it is useless to argue, Lut which 
did, in fact, powerfully influence me in taking the most 
important step ùf nlY life. 
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and Thirty-nine Articles could be interpreted to 
admit the doctrines of our part.y, but a very 
different one; viz., whether I, holding the doctrines 
of our party, could still assent to the Prayer-book 
and the Thirty-nine Articles. 
"\Vell, what were the doctrines of our party? I 
select threp; and if it is possible to distinguish the 
party at all, these will be accepted as characteristic, 
although the third is held more extensively. 
(1.) The Church's independepce of the State. 
(2.) The Sacrifice of the Altar. 
(3.) The necessity of good works for justifica- 
tion. 
Now I challenge any honest person, ,vho knows 
the meaning of. these doctrines, to bear them in 
mind whilst reading Articles 21 and 37, 31 and 
11, and to declare that those Articles are not 
apparently and at first sight distinct contradictions 
of the doctrines. I say {(jJ1Ja1"ently and atfiTst sight, 
not 1'"eally, because, after all that Sancta Clara 
and the late Bishop Forbes wrote on the subject, 
I do not presume to set Iny judgment against 
theirs, or against that of the many persons of dis- 
tinguished piety and learning who follow them. 
For the purpose of my present argument, I can 
afford to bow to their decision, tbat the Articles 
do not give a categorical denial to the doc- 
trines. But ,vhat I do most positively assert is 
this, 
By no pussible interpretation can the A}'ticl(
s lJc 
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'nUl de to affirn
 the doctl'ínes, to the eæClll.'5ion nf other 
(old heretical interpretations. 
For if Bishop Forbes' "Explanation" is good, 
surely Bishop Burnet's or Bishop Harold Brownp's 
" Exposition" is no 'w"Orse; and if these are equally 
admissible, how canyon fairly exclude Bishop Tom- 
line's "Elelnents," or 
\.rchdeacon ,V eIchman's 
" K otes," or Dr. Nicholl's "Colllment," or Dr. 
,Vilson's "Illustrations," or Dr. Bickersteth's 
"Questions," or Archdeacon Hard,YÌck's "His- 
tory," or 
lmost any other set of authors on this 
subject, taken at randolll? There is no denying 
that, for the IllOst part, they are as fair and plau- 
sible, and have as respectable a following as the 
,yriters of )?our party, or of the parties inter- 


. 
Ve111ng. 
Let us see how some of the above-mentioned 
authors treat the Articles bearing on the inde- 
pendence of the Church? 
" General Councils," says .oL\rticl
 
1, " may not 
be gathered together -without the commandment 
and will of l>rinces." 
Now granting that this does not Inean that 
princes have any right to hinder the assembling 
of general councils, i.e., to hinder the Church in 
the exercise of one of her highest spiritual func- 
tions, yet (comlnenting on this Article) Burnet 
quotes Scripture to prove that princes Ihay binde!' 
clergy fron1 obeying a summons to a general 
council; ,V clclllnan and 'romlinc (lnotü history to 
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show that even the summoning of general councils 
is rightly vested in princes. In the present day 
Bishop Harold Browne writes-" The ground 
therefore on which this Article asserts that princes 
only have a right to summon general councils is, 
that such only have power to compel attendance 
at them." Thus on the grounds of Scripture, 
or history, or the nature of the case, commenta- 
tors of different schools teacll that either the 
summoning, or at least a veto on the assembling 
of general councils, is rightly vested in princes; 
and so Hardwick (on Article 22 of the 1553 
edition, being the same as 21 of the present 
edition ) says-It "vindicates the right of the civil 
power to call together such assemblies." None 
of these authors doubts the meaning of this Article 
to be, that in some sense, general councils are 
dependent on the civil power. 
"The Queen's 
fajesty," says Article 37, "hath 
the chief power in this realm of England and other 
her dominions, unto whom the chief government 
of all estates of this realm, '\Thether they be" eccle- 
siastical or civil, in all causes doth appertain." 
Now, granting again, that, all things considered, 
the phrase "all causes," cannot possibly include 
causes of faith or worship, so as to bring them 
within that chief government of ecclesiastical 
estates which appertains to the Queen's Majesty, 
yet even Burnet (in loc.) expressly assigns 
spiritual causes to the authority of Christian 
princes. Je,vel (Apology) had declared "that a 
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Christian prince hath the charge of both tables 
committed to hin1 by Gael, to the end he may un- 
derstand, that not temporal matters only but also 
religious and ecclesiastical Inatters pertain to 
his duty." Bullinger (quoted by \Vilson on this 
Article) says-" The catholic verity teacheth that 
the care of religion cloth especially belong to the 
magistrate, and that it is not in his power only, 
but his office and duty also, to dispose and advance 
religion." Dr. Bickersteth, on this Article, refers 
to Luke xx. 25, as a "precept of our Saviour, 
showing that the same supremacy of the civil 
po,ver, recognised in the Old Testament, is 
acknowledged in the New Testament." And in 
ans,ver to the question, "What are the nature and 
lneasures of the royal supremacy as defined in this 
Article?" he replies, "That the Queen has an 
authority or power to command, even in matters 
of Christian religion, and that there is no higher 
or greater above her in those things in which she 
is appointed to rule. But this supremacy by no 
means hnplies the power of perforlning any sacred 
function in tbe Church." 
And not to ,yeary you ,vith further references 
(,vhich are really superfluous), the present Bishop 
of London, last July, quoted this Article as a con- 
clusive reason ,vhy 1\11'. Dale, having assented to 
it, was bound to make his sublnission to the Court 
of the Queen's l\Iajesty. 
It appears, then, that even if our interpretation 
be adn1Ïssihle, yet there is al
o abundant authority 
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for understanding these t\VO Articles to mean ,,?hat 
they certainly seem to say; viz., that the spiritual 
operations of the Christian Church, lea, and the 
Church 11erse1f, as represented by her most august 
assemblies, are subject to the civil po\ver. 
Now, for my second instance of the doctrines 
characteristic of our party,-the Sacrifice of the 
Altar. 
I hope no apology is needed for quoting at 
length Article 31. 
" The offering of Christ once made is that per- 
fect redemption, propitiation and satisfaction for 
all the sins of the whole world, both original and 
actual: and there is none other satisfaction for 
sin, but that alone. 1Vherefore the sacrifices of 
masses, in tbe which, it was commonly said, that 
the priest did offer Christ for the quick and the 
dead, to have remission of pain or guilt, \vere 
blasphemous fables, and dangerous deceits." 
On the one hand, it bas been shown (we will 
suppose) that this Article allows its S11 bscribers 
to hold that, in some sense, the priest does offer 
Christ for the quick and the dead. 
On the other hand, I refer to no authorities 
but common sense, comInon honesty, and the 
notoriety of the almost universal opinion in the 
Church of England till recent times. No honest 
man in his senses can say that it is a forced, or 
unnatural, or unscholarlike interpretation of this 
Article ,vhich friend and foe for centuries assumed 
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to be its only true meaning; viz., that in no sense 
does the priest offer Christ for the quick and the 
dead. 
And now for my third instance: The necessity 
of good "yorks for justification. 
Art. 11 lays dO'Vll that " We are accounted 
righteous before God only for the merit of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ by faith, and not 
for our own "'\vorks or deservings: \Vherefore 
that we are justified by faith only is a most 
,vholesorne doctrine, and very full of comfort, 
as more largely is expressed in the Homily of 
Justification. " 
In this case it is easy enough to believe that 
,ve may consistently "'\vith the Article hold that our 
Lord's merit is only the efficient or meritorious 
cause of our justification; that we are accounted 
just ",\yhen ,ve really are so, and not before; that 
the faith spoken of is faith "yorking by love; thus 
rejecting the legal fiction of imputed justification, 
and holding that justification is a real process, the 
result of our own will actually co-operating \vith 
grace, and cro,vned with the divine approval. 
But on the other side, surely the phrase ",,"e 
are accounted righteous" admits the idea of iU1- 
putation. Surely the phrase "not for our own 
,yorks or deservings" is enough to exclude our 
good" orks froin the grounds of the imputation. 
Surely the final clause, ,,"Therefore that ,ve are 
jn
tifiec1 by faith only, (\o;c.," allows one to hold 
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thatfaith is spoken of in opposition to good works. 
Surely it allows one to hold that Luther's o,,"n 
statement Ineans Luther's own doctrine, and that 
Luther's own doctrine is wholesome and comfort- 
able. Few, I think, will have the hardihood to 
maintain that this article excludes the Lutheran 
doctrine of justification. 
Well, then, to sum up, it seems quite clear tbat 
if the Articles allow that the Church of Christ is 
independent, they also allow that she ought to be 
in subjection to the civil power! However plainly 
they may teach that a true propitiatory sacrifice 
for the living and the dead in the Holy Eucharist 
is a divine institution and saving truth, they also 
teach at least as plainly that it is a blasphemous 
fable and dangerous deceit! If they tell us that 
to be just we lllust do works of justice, they also 
let us think that God ,,'"ill account us just, provided 
we do nothing but some mental operation, which 
we decorate with the name of faith! 
I have taken only three doctrines, but it ,,"'ould 
be easy to take thirteen or thirty ,vhich would 
yield similar results; e.g.,-How many doctrines 
true to the Articles may be and are formed of the 
constitution of the visible Ohurch, of the nature of 
orders and mission, of the number of the sacra- 
rnents, and of the nature of each? &.c. It would 
be easy to show in every case that if tbe ..Articles 
admitted the doctrines of our party at all, they 
also admitted the opposite; but how lllany varia- 
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tions of each extreme it would be difficult to 
calculate. 
l\Ioreover, if you try to escape from the dogma- 
tic indecisions of the .Ârticles to the incomparable 
proyisions of the Prayer Book, you will find (I 
think) Lex orandi, lex cJ'edendi quite as much for 
your opponent's doctrines as your own. 
Partisans of ITer 
lajesty's spiritual jurisdiction 
probably regard as complacently as they who re- 
ject the Royal supremacy such a le;l' o1' e andí as the 
follo\ving : 
(ie) The very existence of a lex o/yandi at all, 
attributed to His Sacred !\Iajesty's condescension 
(see Pre:f. , 2); (ii.) Reference to authority of 
Parliament for the ornaments of worship, where 
of course authority of Parliament must be subject 
to the sovereign (Ornaments Rubric); (iiie) two 
prayers for the Queen in )Iorning Prayer, two in 
Evening Prarer, three in Litany, two in "The 
Order for the .Ltdlninistration of the Lord's Sup- 
per"; (iv".) the ,,
hole form for 20th June; (Ve) one 
prayer for Parliament twice a day during session. 
If 1 calculate aright, we did not usually, in 
public, pray for the Queen more than forty-nine 
times a week; but the interest of those prayers 
lay more in their substance than their frequency, 
and they are too long to quote here. 
Siu1ilarly, the man who hates the Sacrifice of 
the ..(\.ltar finds (I presunle) nothing to seriously 
disturb l1Ïul in the whole Prayer Book. He flatly 
B 
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denies that the words of Institution mean any- 
thing like sacrifice. And the only kind of sacri. 
fice, he says, is shown by the two or three 
phrases in ,vhich the word occurs; e.g., "Our 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving." 
Rather he takes comfort in the plain language 
of the Black Rubric, the unvarying practice 
throughout the Prayer Book of calling the service 
the Lord's Supper, or the Holy Communion, the 
omission of the word altar, and the general wreck 
of the J\Iissal displayed by "The Order for the 
Administration of the Lord's Supper," and possibly 
in the favourite maxim, Leæ o1"and'i, lere crrcdencli. 
"Thether the holders of Luther's dolce fa-r niente 
doctrine find much consolation in the Prayer Book 
beyond the" Absolution" in 1\Iorning and Even- 
ing Prayer, and the longer exhortation said at 
"the time of the celebration of the Communion," 
,vhich appears to inculcate the idea that a concen- 
tration of feeling at the time is a sufficient con- 
dition for "dra\ving near with faith," and also 
what is called the Eucharistic Prayer,-whether 
there is much more in their favour I know not. 
There is certainly much to condemn them. I 
referred to this error as one held nowadays rather 
practically (or, I should say, in neglect) than in 
formal doctrine. 
But the latitude of Lelieving allowed by the leæ 
01Yl1Uli appears in matters which are or should be 
within its o,vn province. 
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Surely anyone may think what he pleases about 
the nature of Confirmation, Orders, l\Iatrimony; 
there is not much to confine his opinions of 
Unction, or to determine his views of Penance, 
,vhether it is necessary, or sometimes expedient, 
or generally inexpedient, or, for that matter, what 
it can possibly mean at alL 


III. 


Probably I have taken needless pains iu dra\V"- 
ing out my assertion of ,vhat is notorious, viz., 
that the formularies are patient of contradictory 
interpretations. It was nothing new to me. l\Iy 
moral sense had never indeed been so warped as 
to believe the 'impudent teaching that our party 
represented the real drift of the Reformation. If 
one thing was clear about the Reformers, I 
thought it was their intention of constituting the 
soyereigl1 the head of the Church of England; 
if a 
econd thing wa::; clear, it ,vas their iuten- 
tion of abolishing the mass; if a third, their 
general readiness to accept Lutheran doctrineR. 
But I clung to the notion that they had not 
quite carried out their intentions, that they had 
loft loopholes, small, but (providentially perhaps) 
just large enough for our views. ' Let us make 
the most of these, but "e could not possibly 
claim lTIOre, luuch less could ,ve condemn nine 
out of ten of the other parties.' 
n
 


" 
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I had often spoken in private to this effect, 
but strangely enough I never saw the conse- 
quences till a few months before my conver- 
SIon. 
So far I was by no means singular in my ideas; 
there are men of your party who admit my con- 
clusions, welcome, embrace them; large-hearted 
men and no fools, who are sick of cat-and dog 
Christianity, and rejoice to feel that they are in 
the same boat with men of all shades of creed, 
opinion, and practice. Ând, for my part, I 
am not insensible to the charm of this liberal 
view, this open-armed attitude; and, on my own 
showing, religious liberalism is, in your party, the 
only upright and straightforward course. 
And as some took this course from a sense of 
generosity or honour, others, again, were no doubt 
actuated by a sincere regard for the general wel- 
fare, according to the apostolic precept, "If ye 
bite and devour one another, take heed lest ye be 
consumed one by another." But prudence, 
honour, charity itself, are not the only true prin- 
ciples of conduct, there are others wanted to 
con1plete the harmony. 


IV. 


First, then, let me remark that liberalism in 
religion is very different from the programn1e 
with which onr part.y started. 'Ve started (I 
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always understood) with the theory that we were 
to listen to an authorized teacher, i.e., we were 
to accept that teacher's doctrines as the truth; 
next, I suppose by the truth was meant the whole 
truth; and, lastly, nothing but the truth. Here, 
I suppose, is the point at ,vhich I join issue with 
our liberal friends. They seemed to consider 
sincerity, joined with some amount of truth in 
those who err, as a sufficient cOlllpensation for 
their errors; whereas it seemed to me that truth 
(and, for that matter, error) was all-important, 
both for its o\yn sake and its consequences. I 
humbly thought that things essentially antago- 
nistic could not possibly be reconciled; and this 
SCCllled to TIle so evident that I could not but 
doubt whether the cry, which even our party was 
always taking up for the toleration and inclusion 
of all other parties, invariably proceeded from a 
loye of truth. By all means let us be kind and 
considerate to\vards those who differ from us, but 
,,
here in the world we are to make room for their 
differences, and ho\v we are to rejoice that there 
is standing room for all, passes my cOlnprehen- 
sion. To me the attempt was both absurd and 
ÎInmoral. I knew the truth to be exclusive, and 
that they who hold it earnestly must be intolerant 
of error. "Bear not the yoke with unbelievers. 
For ,vhat participation hath justice with injustice? 
or \vhat. fello\vship hath light \\
ith darkness? 
And \vhat concord hath Christ with Belial? or 
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what part hath the faithful ,vith the unbeliever? 
And ,vhat agreement hath the telllple of God 
with idols? For you are the temple of the living 
God, as God saith, I will dwell in them and ,valk 
among them, and I will be their God, and they 
sllall be my people. "\Vherefore go out froln 
among them, and ùe ye separate, saith the Lord, 
and touch not the unclean thing, and I will 
receive you, and I will be a Father to you, anù 
you shall be my sons and daughters, saith the 
Lord Almighty." (2 Cor. vi. 14.) 
If I really believed that the Church is Jesus 
Christ's own Society informed by the Holy Ghost, 
made glorious by the Royal Presence of her 
Founder, then I could have nothing to do with 
an arrangement which allowed IDe to reckon her 
as a department of the State. If I really believed 
that He, my Redeemer, was present in the Holy 
Eucharist, then, as a loyal Christian, I could only 
loathe and renounce documents which would 
permit me to deny His presence in word, and to 
shamefully outrage it in deed. Did we not 
believe that the Sacrifice of the Altar is the 
divinest thing on earth? How then could I 
toncll that unclean thing,-the licence we all en- 
joyed and some exercised,-of calling it blasphemy 
and deceit? It was my own belief that the gross 
negligence which we saw on all sides, and to 
correct which we affected to labour, I believed 
that to be the lineal descendant through Anti- 
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nomianism of Luther's heresy, and ,vhether I 
,vas right or wrong in that belief, how long was 
[ to have his pernicious lie in my mouth whilst I 
knew that we must work out our own salvation 
in fear and trembling? Kay more, I had made it 
my business to teach others, and to induce them 
to do that work, and I knew that Penance was a 
Sacrament instituted by Jesus Christ, in which 
the Divine mercy meets human needs,-a practical 
necessity of the spiritual life; I knew that un- 
fasting cOlnmunion was monstrous in the eyes of 
the Christian Church; yet there were many all 
about us, and not a few amongst us, who ,yould 
neither observe the one nor desist from the other. 
'Vhy! they ridiculed and despised our Lord's 
Sacrament of mercy, said it was no sacrament of 
the Gospel, rather a corruption; whilst they also 
set at nought as a superstition an ancient and 
universal condition for communion. And yet, as 
an honest man, I could not say they were untrue 
to their system, or exceeded their licence. No! 
they could quote the very words of their Articles 
and Prayer Book to support their contempt of 
confession, and point to Lhe absence of every 
word which might condemn their unfasting com- 
munion. These are only a few examples, but 
Inore than enough to show that I, who professed 
to be entrusted with the priceless treasures of 
the Christian Church, was yet bound to dispense 
them to persons for whose Christian faith, or 
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Christian dispositions of body and soul I had 
absolutely no security whatever. 
Shanle on such a shameful system! I, at least, 
could bear it no longer. In common with many of 
you, I really valued and loved the independence and 
the purity of Christ's Bride; I knew it was hers to 
teach me, and I was always longing to hear the 
voice of authority on this point and that: I did not 
shrink from or trJ to modify, but I fully believed in 
the character and functions of a priest. The Sacra- 
ments were all-precious to me, discipline a neces- 
sity, worship an absolute duty. Church, priest- 
hood, sacraments, represented principles which I 
had irrlbibed in youth, and were deeply engrained 
into my affections, and now I found Inyself COlll- 
mitted to a system in which I and everyone who 
held the same office, and everyone to ,vhom we 
ministered, were in full enjoyment of perfect 
liberty to deny and vilify these blessed truths, 
and to assert every possible variation from them, 
including lies diametrically opposite. The posi- 
tion was loathsome-it ,vas intolerable; I ,vas 
really implicated in every heresy, a party to every 
indignity offered to God, responsible in my degree 
for every deficiency of faith and devotion fairly 
attributable to the Church of England. 
Iy 
hands were not clean; my soul was not clean. 
What was the good, what the sense, where was 
the honour, of holding truth, as it were, in the 
left hand whilst I subscribed to- falsehood with 
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the right? 'Vas it some lofty and refined loyalty 
,vhich claimed my adhesion to an arrangement by 
which I might indeed honour my l\Iaster if I 
,,,"ould, but if I would might deny His Word and 
disgrace His Person? 
Oh! it was a "'
orthy cause; indeed, an honour.. 
able cause ,yorthy of honourable men. 


v. 


In the midst of Jny disgust and distress there 
can1e a plausihle argument to console me :- 
'Vhat ilid it matter wbat the Prayer Book or 
Articles allowed? Tke principle on ,vhich we 
stood was obedience to authority; and if autho.. 
rity only tacitly sanctioned our faith and practice, 
could we be very far wrong? 
So far so good; but precisely the same argu.. 
ment applied to living authority as to the 
formularies; and that not simply because autho- 
rity itself appealed to the formularies, but also 
because authority sanctioned at least as many 
heresies and consequent nlal-practices as the 
formularies sanctioned, and therefore was entitled 
to at least as much respect. Rather there was a 
peculiar danger in this argument. Whilst my 
attention "'
as directed to documents and the 
comments upon them, there was SODle chance of 
relegating ùisagrceablc conclusions to paper, or 
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of letting the whole question sink into an arm-chair 
discussion of abstract principles. But when my 
relations to living authority were introduced, all 
the horrors on paper appeared as living palpable 
realities; abstract authority rose up before me 
in the form of concrete Bishops; and instead of 
analysing documents I had to reflect-" You, my 
Lords, countenance Mr. A., who believes that 
J\fary is the mother of God; but you also coun- 
tenance J\fr. B., who is a Nestorian. J\fr. C. 
believes in the Real Presence objectively ; 
lr. D. 
believes in it subjectively; lVlr. E. does not kno\\T 
in what sense he believes it; and 
Ir. F. does not 
believe it at all. Yet, my Lords, you recognise 
them all (though ,vith a possible preference for 
l\fr. E.). Mr. G. teaches counsels of perfection; 
l\fr. II. inculcates contempt of all works; Mr. !{. 
says grace is indefectib]e; while 
Ir. L. is more 
disposed to dispense with grace entirely: and all 
are in communion with your Lordships." But 
why go on with the old story? Instead of 
subscribing heresies I had to shake hands with 
heretics. And what a wretchedly hypocritical 
part I had to play! On no account might I 
fratcrnise in religious matters with the Congrega- 
tionalist minister, or the Wesleyan minister, or 
the minister of the Plymouth Brethren, but I 
was to go to clerical meetings, and be hand and 
glove ,vith clergy of all possible creeds and devo- 
tions, some scarceI y different from our dear 
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Disscnting brcthren. Ah! but we were all in 
Divino cOIDlnunion together. 
I assure you I felt the humbug of the thing so 
bitterly that more than once ,vhen we ,vere 
piously "ralking down the Church singing- 


,,"Teare not divided, 
An one body we, 
One in faith, in doctrine, 
One in charity." 


I ,,"as on the point of flinging Iny book at the 
boys' heaùs, and leaving you then and there. 
No! there was anything but relief in the Epis- 
copal licence; tho variations of authority "Tere 
parallel with the variations of the formularies, 
and far more palpable. 


VI. 


As another chance for llie I consiùered the 
suggestion that I had made a fuss about nothing, 
-the Articles were simply obsolete, and had no 
moral force! I very much doubt ,vhether any of 
you ,viII endorse such a suggestion when you 
consider (i.) that the Articles are in actual use; 
(ii.) that every clergyman has to assent to theln 
verbally, and by subscription before the Bishop, 
and to make a solemn declaration of assent ill 
public on taking a cure; (iii.) that the vast majo- 
rity of the English Church cling to tllem, and in a 
grcat measure justify their religion on the strength 
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of them; (iv.) that the suggestion goes too far, 
some of the Articles expressing eternal verities 
,vhich you would be the last to call obsolete. 
The suggestion appears to me the height of 
impudence, and really unworthy of discussion. And 
even if they could possibly be proved obsolete, I 
had learnt my liberal lesson of seeing good in 
everything, too faithfully, and had too higll an 
opinion of the Articles in particular, to believe 
them obsolete, otherwise than as the apocryphal 
dead dog was obsolete. Like that, the Articles 
are not aU bad; some half-dozen are undoubtedly 
free from taint of heresy; and the dog, too, had 
its good points, but at the same time "the ex- 
ceeding whiteness of the teeth" did not transform 
it into such an object as I cared to stand by-cer- 
tainly not to embrace. Corruption ,vas in jts 
composition, and foul things, effiuvium, pestilence 
were naturally produced. No wonder I found it 
intolerable; and, sick and disgusted, threw the 
burden du\vn. 
I have no wish to be gratuitously offensive: I 
am simply relating how the above suggestion 
affected my imagination. 


VII. 


Yet there was a chanco for me. "Although 
not exactly obsolete, the Articles could not be 
treated as the standard of doctrine in the Church 
of England." 
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Then I ask, "What is ? " 
And I get many different ans,vers-e.g., "The 
Bible and the Bible only, as the Articles say." 
Simple indeed, but not equal to maintain unity 
amongst the different parties who put it forward. 
" The first four General Councils." 
" No, no! the first SL""{." 
But one of the best apologists of the Church of 
England said" the first seven" (which would give 
you images), and ,vhicbever number you choose 
the Articles say of them all that" they may err." 
" The faith of the first five centuries." Why 
five? Some say thrèe: why not three? 
"The undivided Church." But if the undi. 
vided became divided, can it be considered trust. 
"rorthy? 
" The general consent of Episcopal Churches." 
If this means that a dogma is only binding \vhen 
all have agreed-i.e., it is not entitled to belief 
till all believe it-such a standard is plainly nuga- 
tory, and the teaching office has no existence-a 
dra,vback ,vhich like,vise attaches to general 
consent. 

foreoYer, there is sOlnething ".olnanish and 
childish on the face of each of these positions 
(except, perhaps, the first), for ,vhicbever stan- 
dard you choose your choice is purely arbitrary, 
since you might choose any other, and ",.hen 
chosen it is useless, being unable to speak for 
itself, and liable to bear almost any interpreta- 
tion you please to put npon it. 
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And if the Articles are not tho standard of 
doctrine, what in the world are they? 
They treat of doctrine, and they are of sonle 
real force? "\Vhat can that force possibly be? 
If they are merel
T conditions of admission to the 
ministry, that does not affect my argument, for 
they are still the minister's licence to err and to 
teach Jnen so. 
No, depend upon it the j01"171ulatie8, and the 
jòrnL
tlaTies alone, are tbe standard of doctrine in 
the Church of England; according to the answer 
I received from àn Anglican Bi
hop ,vhen I asked 
his sanction to my adhesion to the creed of tho 
undivided Church. His answer ,vas to the effect 
that I was bound by the actuaHy existing formu- 
laries of the actually existing ChUI'ch of Englanù, 
ana by nothing else. Your fairness and good 
sense ,viII endorse that opinion. 


VIII. 


For lTIO thoro rClnained no escapo froln these 
conclusions :- 
((1) The Anglican formularies, not being obso- 
lete but in full operation, in no sonse over-ruled, 
but rather exhibited, by authority, are the stan- 
dard, and the only standard, of doctrine in the 
Church of England. 
(ú ) Nevertheless, they admit, allo,v, sanction a 
large llU111ber of divergont errors on Inatters of 
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fundamental itnportance, and most closely touch.. 
ing the spiritual life. 
(c) Hence, the hundred heresies which provail 
,vithin the Church of England concerning Christ's 
Church, her prerogatives, nay, her very constitu- 
tion, concerning the priesthood, the Sacraments, 
Grace and Freewill, Justification, Election- Imight 
almost say the whole range of theology,-hence, in 
spite of, or as a result of, nominal uniformity, tho 
breaking up of all rea] unity into widely-sundered 
parties; the contempt of discipline and neglect of 
what should be means of grace: in a word, all 
those things, ,vhich we were ]abouring to correct, 
had entirely as much right to be there as we had; 
they ,vere no âccidents of the hour or passing 
circumstances; they were vital properties of tho 
Church of England, nay, its 'raison d'être and 
conditions of its existence; produced by theln and 
existing for theIn, it cOlild not do ,vithout them; 
it was corrupt essentially. 
1\lon l1ad long been saying that its life and 
vigour depended on its ;, comprehensiveness;" it 
must include all "schools of thought," and 
tolerate eyery "aspect of the truth," ana every 
"lnode of expressing it :" "once let it be COlli- 
n1Ìtted to anyone party and it must fail." 
Too true. At length I saw through these 
pretty euphemisms, and saw nlY Church founded 
on a shifting sand; its doctrine as fluctuating as 
tho tide, its lifo the surO'incr restlessness of P arti.. 
b 0 
zanship, contro\?crsy, ana confusion. 
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How could I treat the matter too seriously? 
"Corruption of the best things is the worst 
corruption." If God ever spoke to a man's 
reason he spoke to mine; if He ever spoke to 
a man's sense of trutll and falsehood, of right 
and wrong, He spoke to mine. In answer to 
earnest prayer I learnt the Divine wilJ that I 
might no longer remain where I was, and so, in 
time, I abandoned the position. 


IX. 


I believe this to be a sufficient apology and 
defence of having separated myself from the 
Churcll of England. Certain it is I am con- 
scious of no other motives; having no inter- 
course with Roman Catholics, I was subject to 
no personal influence; so far froIn being unhappy 
where I was, sheer attachment to my post, and 
to a habit of life and feeling too strong to brpak 
through in a moment, and not a few friendships 
were the cause of some months' hesitation; in- 
stead of being drawn here by any external 
attractions, I was rather held back by the thought 
of the necessary trouble, the change, the prospect 
of losing my profession and of having to learn a 
new one, and the like. 
Therefore, ,vithout necessarily expecting you 
to agroe with either my principles or conclusions, 
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I think you ought to grant that I was moved by 
substantial reasons. 


x. 


As regards the other step in my conversion, 
you will easily see that the principles which 
forced me out of your communion are the saIne 
as led me to (what is sometimes called) the 
Catholic Church. 
If God has spoken, He has spoken truth; and 
truth is whole and undefiled; it cannot be pulled 
in pieces, expanded, or contracted, it will not 
bear to be tampered with or modified, no not so 
much as to be contemplated in suspense. They 
who endeavour to treat it so experience a false 
enlightenment, whereof they themselves supply 
the proof in their general disagreement and dis- 
order. There is an author of revelation and there 
is an author of confusion. 
And if the author of truth has indeed founded 
a society, on earth, yet never dying, invested with 
divine authority as the organ of revelation, as its 
depositary, ,,-itness, and exronent, (for that is 
what ",ve meant by a Church,) it follows that such 
an authority must have one body and one spirit, 
altogether incapable of division. 
For if she were divided in spirit she "ould know 
not how or what to teach; if she ".e1'e divided 
in hody she "TonId have lost the power of ntter- 


c 
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ance. Far otherwise, day by day preserved by 
her author from such unimaginable failure, apart 
from compromise or half measures and impatient 
of the slightest error, she will teach the truths 
entrusted to her in their absolute integrity. 
Such must be the Church of God. 
To open one's eyes to this broad daylight of 
simple reason in all sincerity, i.e. with a heart 
prepared to follow up the ray of light which falls 
upon it, was to see the difference between fancies 
and realities. 
That which ,ve fondly termed "Our IToly 
l\Iother the Church of England,"-how could it 
bear such a light as this? I awoke, and behold 
it was a dream! For corruption in its essence 
implied the utter disso]ution of such ideas as its 
maternity, its spirit, yea, its very body. These 
faded away, and nothing remained but parties, 
cliques, and individuals. 
By the same light I could but see what is so 
conspicuously real :-In truth there is a body, 
" one body," not accidentally but essentially one. 
Formed on a principle of unity, and exulting in 
the vigorous but calm life of one spirit, all-pervad- 
ing; knowing but" one faith," and teaching that 
alone, and that with a living voice audible in all 
the corners of the eartll; she preserves insepar- 
ably the integrity of faith and the integrity of 
communion,-the venerable :ßfother of :ßfankind. 
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XI. 


Beside such a reality as this, en1bodying eternal 
principles, whether of natural religion or of re- 
velation, beside God's Church, I say, by Divine 
right challenging my allegiance, it was vain to 
tell me I should find parties even within her 
jurisdiction. What jf there be? What if a man 
can ignore that "one spirit/' which in fact per- 
vades the whole, (the Catholic spirit,) and fancy 
he discerns differences and parties, as many and 
as marked, if you please, here as elsewhere- 
vVhat then? He would have simply seen that the 
human element is not absent from the Church, 
and consequently human errors are an accident 
of her existence. But what he would be as far as 
ever from proving is this, that such differences 
and parties in the slightest degree affect any pro- 
perties, much less the essence, of the Church. 
Essential differences would be out of harmony 
with the system, in direct opposition to that 
principle of unity, which is embodied in a central 
authority, in defiance of the living voice appointed 
to decide and govern. 
So that ,vhatever differences of opinion are 
permitted, the fact of their being permitted proves 
that their subject matter is not of faith. 
Thus, variations in matters of faith, which else. 
where are conditions of joint existence, in the 
Catholic Church are simply impossible. 
c2 
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It is true, indeed, that men show differences in 
mind and moral being, in tendencies of thought 
and action more various than all the colours of 
heaven and earth. But from the very reason of 
this variety, they may either so fall together as to 
reselnble, by their confusion, a meaningless patch- 
,york of garish contrasts, abrupt shapes, and ill- 
agreeing similarities; or, by the art of a hand 
Divinely taught, all the imaginable lights and 
shades, colours, hues, forms and lines may be 
exquisitely b]ended into one inimitable master- 
piece of infinite meaning, of indescribable beauty. 
Looking on this picture and on that, I heard 
that one or two Popes had erred even in teaching. 
1Vell, if those t,vo or three cases of apparent 
difficulty were no easier to explain than some 
startling statements of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, or the historical failure of SUCll a council 
as the Latrocinium, or the alternative difficulty 
of "The Church's broken unity," and the 
horrors of liberalism, still they shrink into insig- 
nificance beside such overwhelming evidence, such 
sublime realities as the visible and essential unity 
of body and of spirit,-the holiness of doctrine 
ever consistently intolerant of error,-the catho- 
Ii city as to time, space, knowledge,-the Apostolic 
origin and descent, which mark the true Churcll 
of God. 
No; such difficulties could not rob me of Iny 
principles. If the profession of submitting private 
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judgment to the Church was ever anything better 
than a piece of empty hypocrisy, or a pretty 
fancy, if it really was a principle, there was only 
one ,yay of acting up to it. Had my reason or 
research been enough to confirm everything pro- 
posed to my acceptance, I might never have been 
really a Catholic at all. But thanks be to God, 
lIe gave me faith in His Church and her visible 
head more than enough to overcome the false 
appearances (or shall I say the apparitions) which 
were conjured up to scare me from His fold. 
Nor was it difficult, even apart from these 
broad grounds of faith, to believe that just as the 
written Word of God, in spite of seelning con- 
tradictions, cannot really fail, so the Father of the 
Church, in the strict discharge of his office, must 
be absolutely trustworthy; i.e. infallible. 
And having once embraced the credibility of 
the teacher, it was easy ,vithout assistance to 
dispel the smaller mists of error which still hung 
about my moral atmosphere. 
Ho,v strange it seemed now that I was ever 
blind to so sublime a doctrine as the sinlessness of 
J\Iary! Ãs though I were a devil's advocate ,vith 
a real interest in the cause of sin, I must show, 
forsooth, that the l\Iother of God was as unlike 
her Divine Son as the infinite difference of original 
sin could make her! At length, ho,vever, know- 
ing the doctrine to be not contrary to reason, it 
was time to ask myself, was it essentially abhor- 
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rent to human nature to believe that a human 
being was conceived without sin ? Was it repulsive? 
Was it sinful? Did it appear to emanate frolTI 
below? or-was it indeed all in the direction of 
beauty and holiness, carrying us back to the 
primeval blessedness of Eden? Had it an air 
of heaven? And there could be only one answer. 
Now, too, there was a light shed on the only 
passages of Holy Scripture which seemed to 
present any obstacle to n1Y progress. I mean 
those relating to Holy Communion. And I care 
not to inquire whether the light was real or 
not, whether the explanation is supported by 
approved writers or not, "\vhether, if that which 
seemed to me right, was really wrong, whether 
there is any and what authorized expJanation; 
for the simple reason that I have confidence 
in the authority, if need be, without explanation. 
I say then
 that the result of carefully reading 
St. John vi. was this, the reception of Holy Com- 
munion in the species of bread only is the only 
way of reconciling, i.e. of understanding, the true 
meaning of all our Blessed Lord's words on the 
subject. 
If He said (verses 54-57) "Except you eat. 
the flesh of the Son of man and drink His blood, 
you shall not have life in you," etc., He had said 
before (ver. 51), "I am the living bread, . . . . 
if any man eat of this bread he shall live for 
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ever," and "the bread that I will give is my 
flesh, for the life of the world"; and He said 
afterwards (vers. 58, 59), "As the living Father 
hath sent ]\le, and I live by the Father, so he that 
eateth ]\le the same also shall live by}'fe. . . . . 
He that eateth this bread shall live for ever." 
Here, then, if at first sight it seems by verses 
54-57 that a necessa1"Y condition of life is recep- 
tion in both kinds, at the same time it is quite 
clear, by verses 51-53, 58 and 59, that a su,fficient 
condition is reception in the species of bread only. 
And therefore the only way of reconciling these 
passages is to believe what we are taught, that 
the reception in either case is substantially the 
same; whether we receive in both kinds or one 
kind, we receive in the Catholic Church the 
same priceless gift, equal1y incapable of enlarge- 
ment and of diminution, simply and entirely 
Jesus Christ. 
All glory be to God, who of His great mercy 
having delivered me from the cruel oppression of 
both reason and conscience, has led me into my 
true home, His own city, where is the foundation 
of faith,-the satisfaction ofreason,-the harmony 
of all true principles. The precious things I had 
learnt to love and more, are here,-their reality 
unquestioned,-their legality unchallenged,-nay, 
secured and sanctioned in their perfection and 
abundance; here reigns the ineffable peace which 
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comes of Catholic Faith and Catholic Commu- 
nion; surely this is none other than the house of 
God, this is the gate of heaven. 
And now, farewell; whatever be your senti- 
ments towards me, kindness, indifference, enmity, 


Believe me to be, more than ever, 
Your true friend, 


EDWARD J. WATSON. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH,. 
April 18th, 1877
 



POSTSCRIPT. 



 


HAYI
G received from a high authority of your 
Church a letter, which probably expresses your 
own sentiments on certain points, I trust that, 
without disrespect or breach of courtesy to the 
writer, I may take this opportunity of replying. 


(i.) 
1\Iy leaving the Church of England is cha- 
racterised as " my desertion of the Church of my 
baptism and renunciation of my orders." 
I haye said enough about "the Church"; now 
a word about "my baptism," although nothing 
really depends on the question. In the first 
place, Baptism, as we all know, admits not to a 
national, but to the Universal Church. In the 
next place, from no possible point of view could 
the Church of England have any claims on me 
in respect of baptism, if, as seems likely, it 
never baptized me. The facts are simple. It is 
alleged that I was baptized in infancy at a certain 
church. Now I happen to know that then and 
there (as no,v in many places) it ,vas the fashion 
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of opinion to deny the inward and spiritual grace 
of baptism, and at the same time something like a 
point of honour to slur over all outward and visible 
signs; nor am I aware of any exception in favour 
of the forms of a rite, about which the most im- 
portant doctrine was that it had nothing in it. 
Certainly no degree of heresy in the officiant will 
necessarily invalidate baptism if due matter and 
form be used; the question is not whether any 
one could baptize me, but whether anyone did. 
Since writing the above, I have met by chance 
with a remarkable confirmation of my doubts. 
An Anglican clergyman of your school tells me 
that a few days ago he conditionally baptized 
an adult, whose alleged recent baptism by an 
Anglican clergyman of another school appeared to 
be of doubtful validity for ,vant of the due form 1 
I might add his knowledge and my own, of cases 
of supposed "confirmation" prior to the dis- 
covery that the confirmands were unbaptized; 
but nothing can show the doubtful character of 
Anglican baptisms better than Anglican doubts of 
them. I never cared to think of this subject till 
I saw my way out of the maze, but now I decline 
to take it for granted that tbe Church of England 
was the Church of my baptism. 


(ii. ) 
As for renunciation of my orders, I ask what 
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is meant by " orders"? If the term Ineans no 
more than nine out of ten clergymen mean by it, 
then I have not renounced my orders more than 
they renounce them when they travel on the Con- 
tinent or dance quadrilles. If it means the sacer- 
dotal character and office, I have certainly not 
renounced them as decidedly as those clergymen 
who repudiate them as a Satanic fiction, and are 
yet without reproach. If it means anything 
between these extremes, whatever it means I 
have not yet complied with the legal process pro- 
vided for, and I believe accepted by, Anglican 
clergymen for the renunciation of orders, though 
I might have done so in due course, and gone 
about any secular business. In short, whether I 
had anything or nothing to renounce, and whether 
I have renounced it or not, I am not fairly 
entitled to rebuke till it is clear how I have 
transgressed "the' discipline of the Anglican 
obedience." 


( iii. ) 


One word more in answer to this warning- 
"You will not be able wholly, like one born 
in Roman obedience, to get rid of the plain 
commands of Holy Writ." I presume the writer 
does not refer to such plain commands.. as relate 
to fasting, celibacy, poverty, obedience, perfec- 
tion; but the cool assumption of a monopoly of 
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Holy Writ to the Church of England, generally 
surprising, is especially so in this case to me, 
because I have al,vays thought the Scriptural 
evidence for the Papacy very much stronger than 
that for the Episcopacy. I well remember the 
contempt with '\vhich, when a boy, I first heard 
the popular explanation of the Rock (in Matt. 
xvi. 18). And though I have since learnt there 
is patristic authority for a mystical extension of 
the meaning, I have yet to learn how to disregard 
the plain, obvious, and natural meaning of our 
l\faster's ] anguage. 
So, too, of the lceys (in 1\fatt. xvi. 19), the infalli- 
bility (in Luke xxii. 32), the pastorate (in John 
xxi. 15, 16, 17). Whatever depth of meaning 
underlies these and all the words of Scripture, 
their silnple and absolute meaning must be real, 
and not to be trifled '\vith. 
But if we are to look below the surface of Holy 
\Vrit, what can exceed the force of such a passage 
as that which terminates the Gospel for this week 
-" Other sheep I have that are not of this fold, 
them also I must bring, and they shall hear My 
voice, and there shall be one fold and one shep- 
herd." (St. John x. 16.) 
The one Shepherd, you say, is plainly the Good 
Shepherd of vv. 14 and 11. No doubt; but is 
that all? 
Consider. The "other sheep," it is generally 
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allo",.ed, are the Gentiles (" the inhabitants of the 
isles," the insular people) . Now, so far as I know, 
it is not yet taught that the Church of the British 
Isles was founded, whether under Caractacus and 
Togidumnus or otherwise, by our Lord in person. 
vVhence it follows, if His promise to bring us, 
amongst other Gentiles, into His fold was to be 
fulfilled, that it must be by His representative. 
As a matter of fact it was so, for the door of the 
fold was opened to the Gentiles, and they were 
first brought in, under a special divine instruction, 
by St. Peter. I know not what other act fulfils 
the promise. How else were the Gentiles brought? 
How else did they hear the Good Shepherd's 
voice? How do they hear it now? IIow do we 
English people hear it in this nineteenth century, 
if not through His representative? No doubt it 
was reaHy all our Lord's o,vn doing; but if we 
admit that according to His scheme there is on 
earth any representation of His Divine pastorate 
C,vhjch we cOlllmonly mean by the Hierarchy}, 
the only question possible is, "\Vho is that repre- 
sentative? 
And if you look for the answer by the light of 
this passage, and argue that St. Paul, the pro- 
fessed Apostle of the Gentiles, and many of the 
other Apostles, brought in more Gentiles in a day 
than ever St. Peter did in his life, and that our 
Good Shepherd's representative must be seen in 
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the successors of all those Apostles-the bishops 
of to-clay, the reply is threefold :-1. The multi- 
plicity of representatives supplied by this theory 
puts it out of court as in no wa.y satisfying the 
plain meaning of our Lord's words, " one Shep- 
herd," except inasmuch as every priest as well as 
every bishop is a representative. 2. St. Paul and 
the other Apostles could not have brought in a 
single Gentile bad it not been revealed to St. 
Peter to open the door to them; so that their 
work was but the further prosecution of his pre- 
liminary and necessary act. 3. Our Lord's pro- 
mise is fulfilled in the person of the Roman 
Pontiff, or not at all. For in him there lives the 
acknowledged successor not only of St. Peter, 
but also of the co-founder of the Roman Church 
and apostle of the Gentiles, St. Paul; he too, by 
virtue of this succession, or, at the very least, by 
default of all other claimants of Apostleship, is 
sole representative of the whole Apostolic 001- 
lege; his is the singular voice heard by all na- 
tions; his the staff which brings, the key which 
admits them to the one fold; in him, if our eye 
be single, ,ve cannot fail to see the one and only 
primary representative of the Good Shepherd, 
"the one Shepherd" of this Gospel. 
I do not take my stand on the interpretation 
of Scripture; but if my feeling of it is appealed 
to, it seems to me as Papistical and Romish as 
it ,yell can be. 
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In all seriousness, this, at least, appears to me 
abundantly evident-that whereas both on the 
surface and in the depth of Holy 'Vrit we learn 
that the unity of the Church is of the Divine will, 
and both reason and the experience of history 
teach us that a central authority is indispensable 
for the preservation of that unity, so we find such 
an authority expressly provided and founded by 
our Lord Himself in the Gospels, and exhibited 
in operation in the Acts of the Holy Apostles. 
It has been my business all along simply to 
defend myself, and that as a quondam Illember of 
the so-called ritualistic party; but the peculiarity 
of my defence, so far as it relates to leaving the 
Church of England, is that it is equally applicable 
to every member of every other section of that 
Church. I have no wish to monopolize the argu- 
ment, especially since, if I remember aright, it is 
derived from Dr. Newman's "Loss and Gain." 
Whatever a person's opinions Inay be called, 
ultra-ritualist, nationalist-ritualist., liberal-ritual... 
ist, extreme high, high, æsthetic high, sound 
church, charitable broad, broad, philosophic 
broad, north-end, sensible low, evangelical, low, 
very low, whatever his opinions may be, it is 
obvious that the opposite co-exist in the same 
church, and therefore obvious that everyone, "rith- 
out holding my former views, may consistently 
use IllY arg'ument, provided he has such sincere and 
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earnest, such true and deep devotion to his prin- 
ciples as to be justly and honourably impatient of 
their authorized contradictories. 


F ARE'YELL ! 


THE END. 


WYMAN AND 
O
S, l'RI.NTEIU" GRJ!AT QrEEN PIRJ!ET, LINCOI,N'8.I
N FIFI.DS, "W.C. 
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